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REVIEWS. 

TWO BOOKS OF BRITISH BIOGRAPHY. 

British Political Portraits. By Justin McCarthy. New York : The 

Outlook Company. 
Studies in Contemporary Biography. By James Bryce. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 

It is significant that these two books, one an admirable 
supplement to the other, have appeared contemporaneously 
from the pens of two Liberal Members of Parliament. Mr. 
McCarthy's book is a collection of thirteen biographical 
sketches, the subjects of which are limited to living figures 
in active political life, and it thus includes Mr. Bryce himself. 
Mr. Bryce's book, which also includes some churchmen, 
scholars, and at least one writer of fiction, is as definitely re- 
stricted to those who have died in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and whose lives and political careers have thus passed 
into history. 

This characteristic difference runs through the two books. 
Both are most readable, yet entirely diverse in aim and style. 
Mr. McCarthy gives only hasty sketches, bright portrayals 
of living contemporaries, not passing the bounds of good 
breeding as political friend or opponent; yet he pays his re- 
spects so dexterously that, without giving much more than 
the mere externals in any case, he succeeds in producing a 
clear impression of present party cleavages and lines of 
thought among the men most active in British political life. 
Mr. Bryce's work, in the nature of obituary summaries or 
studies suggested by the passing away of a notable figure 
and the closing of a career, is more serious in tone, deeper in 
analytic method, and approaches more nearly the dignity of 
history and of literature. He is attracted to a subject either 
by a striking personality or as representing to him a new 
type in the development of English life. This view of politics 
and of contemporary life being history in the making, pride 
•of membership in the House of Commons, and conscious- 
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ness of different standards of judgment created thereby, are 
repeatedly apparent. Thus Mr. Bryce's book, whi!e franker 
and moving in deeper channels than Mr. McCarthy's, is none 
the less the revelation of his own mind and personal attitude 
and the thoughtful judgment of a contemporary. A further 
resemblance is that both have their eyes, though not wholly, 
upon the American reader. Mr. McCarthy's sketches ap- 
peared originally in the Outlook; and some of Mr. Bryce's in 
the Nation, under Mr. Godkin, who is the subject of one of the 
sketches, and the volume is dedicated to President Eliot, of 
Harvard. Both writers are courteous and manly and fair, 
though both regard men and interpret British political life 
as Liberals in favor of Church Disestablishment and of Home 
Rule. Where there is warmth and fervor and intimacy, it 
comes from like-mindedness; and while this is more frankly 
outspoken with Mr. McCarthy, it also is responsible for much 
of the color of Mr. Bryce's mind. 

Mr. McCarthy begins with the present Conservative leader 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour, and closes with the 
corresponding Liberal leader, Campbell Bannerman, "C. B." 
He can praise Mr. Balfour, but must speak with distant re- 
spect. Still more so with Lord Salisbury, and there is reserve 
with Lord Rosebery. He openly acknowledges his per- 
plexity at Mr. Chamberlain's change of front, a delicate but 
none the less positive way of conveying his opinions. The 
attitude toward Henry Labouchere and John Burns becomes 
warm and personal. Mr. Morley and Mr. Bryce are coupled 
as intellectual and literary forces in public life, though the sec- 
ond as yet far behind the former. He interprets subtly from 
his point of view the causes which led Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach to withdraw or be dropped from the present govern- 
ment. It is obvious that liberal habits of thoughts are much 
more happily interpreted, and this gives too much sameness of 
color to the sketches read one after another. Mr. McCarthy 
reiterates the same point: the uselessness of the House of 
Lords and the impossibility of parliamentary gifts becoming 
developed in the Upper Chamber; the attitude that, whatever 
a Secretary for Ireland may have been personally or may have 
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done in any case he could not possibly succeed, as the very ex- 
istence of the office was a denial of the principle of Home 
Rule. Such repetitions in several sketches weary by their 
insistence. 

In Mr. Bryce's book the two longest and most ambitious 
studies are the first and the last, on Disraeli and Gladstone. 
While the paper on Gladstone is naturally the more sympa- 
thetic study and approaches more nearly an interpretation, 
the paper on Disraeli is possibly the better piece of literature. 
Mr. Bryce was thrown back upon himself more, had to think 
more to find theories that would account for the phenomena 
and explain how Disraeli was what he was. Still he confesses 
perplexity, and ends with a question which he is even disposed 
to answer with "luck." Apart from personal difficulties in 
this case, a different mental attitude raises a barrier which 
Mr. Bryce, however thoughtful and suggestive, does not 
always succeed in getting over. This can be seen by compar- 
ing the two articles on Sir George Jessel and Lord Cairns. 
Lord Cairns is admitted to be the greater, yet it is Jessel 
who calls forth the author's ardor and whom he succeeds in 
presenting more clearly. Archbishop Tait and Cardinal 
Manning make good contrasts, but the pictures are more of 
an external nature, and with Manning at least there is ad- 
mitted reserve. Bishop Fraser excites more warmth as a 
new democratic type in the episcopal office. The attitude 
of Mr. Bryce, being an avowed Home Ruler, toward Parnell 
is interesting. He is acrid throughout, yet complimentary 
at the close; and despite the subtle drawing, we feel we have 
been left somewhere in the dark. In some of the references 
to America, however acute, there is also a slight suspicion that 
Mr Bryce labors under the influence of certain theories. 

No one will deny the richness and interest of Mr. Bryce's 
writing, and it is consequently in some of the slighter and 
non-political sketches that we perhaps find Mr. Bryce at his 
best. Certainly the personal touches give the great charm 
to the book and, we may believe, the real value. There is a 
personal tenderness toward Dean Stanley, though we may 
smile at the Dean's laxness and inconsistencies; it is the gen- 
24 
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uine kindliness of the man we are made to see behind the 
sledge hammer blows of Freeman; we are admitted to inti- 
mate talk with John Richard Green, with Robertson Smith, 
and with Edward Bowen; we are at Oxford with Thomas Hill 
Green or at Cambridge with Henry Sidgwick; and we feel we 
know better Anthony Trollope, man as well as novelist. 

Take a touch like this, p. 120: "When E. A. Freeman wrote 
a magazine article denouncing the cruelty of field sports, 
Trollope replied, defending the amusement he loved. Some 
one said it was a collision of two rough diamonds. But the 
end was that Freeman invited Trollope to come and stay 
with him at Wells, and they became great friends." Or this, 
on the genesis of a Saturday Review article, p. 153: "[J. R.] 
Green had reached the town of Troyes early one morning 
with two companions, and immediately started off to explore 
it, darting hither and thither through the streets like a dog 
trying to find a scent. In two or three hours the examination 
was complete. The friends lunched together, took the train 
on to Basel, got there late, and went off to bed. Green, how- 
ever, wrote before he slept, and laid on the breakfast table 
next morning an article on Troyes, in which its characteristic 
features were brought out and connected with its fortunes 
and those of the Counts of Champagne during some cen- 
turies, an article which was really a history in miniature." 

Here is an admirable criticism of Green's "Short History 
of the English People:" "The book falls far short of the ac- 
curacy of Thirlwall or Ranke or Stubbs, short even of the ac- 
curacy of Gibbon or Carlyle; but it is not greatly below the 
standard of Grote or Macaulay or Robertson, it is equal to 
the standard of Milman, above that of David Hume" (p. 159). 
Again, it is quoted of Freeman (p. 268), "He would say to 
Green, 'You may bring in all that social and religious kind of 
thing, Johnny, but I can't;' " and in his love of exposing im- 
postors in the salient columns of the Saturday Review it de- 
lighted him that he had "tossed and gored several persons'* 
(p. 279). It is in passages like these that the delightful qual- 
ity of Mr. Bryce's book is best seen. 



